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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 



The work of the Expedition during the 
past season, 191 3-14, was conducted at 
three points — the North Pyramid of Lisht, 
the South Pyramid of Lisht, and Coptic 
sites at Thebes. The following report by 
Arthur C. Mace covers the work on the 
first of these, and will be followed in later 
numbers of the Bulletin by reports by 
other members of the Expedition on the 
two other points. 

EXCAVATIONS AT THE 
NORTH PYRAMID OF LISHT 

EXCAVATIONS of earlier years 
by our Egyptian Expedition in 
the neighborhood of the pyramid 
of Amenemhat I had resulted in 
the clearing of the mortuary temple on 
the eastern side of the pyramid, an examina- 
tion of its northern side, from the north- 
east corner to the entrance, and the investi- 
gation o a large tract of cemetery ground, 
situated on the plateau immediately west 
of the pyramid. A summary of the results 
of these excavations has appeared from 
time to time in former numbers of the 
Bulletin. 1 In continuing our work on 
this pyramid during the present season, 
it was decided to begin at the south-east 
corner and to clear the district which lay 
immediately south of the temple area, in 
which it was hoped remains might be found 
of the mastaba tombs of some of the king's 
officials. 

On November 13th the preliminary work 
of trying out the ground for a dump was 
taken in hand. As a general rule in Egyp- 
tian excavation, it is not so much the selec- 
tion of a point for digging that presents 
difficulties, as the disposal of the rubbish 
excavated, the ground being so fully occu- 
pied that the clearing of one grave is liable 
to cover up two. In the present case, how- 
ever, conditions were exceptionally favor- 
able, for the ground fell away sharply to the 
south-east, following the line of an old water 
course, and presented ideal conditions for a 

1 April, July, and October, 1907; May and 
October, 1908; and July, 1909. 



dump. Before laying the railway, tentative 
lines of trenches were dug over the part 
which had to be covered. In the low 
ground at the bottom of the slope nothing 
was found but potsherds washed down 
from above, but as the trenches worked 
upwards we soon began to strike walls of 
crude brick. Readers of the former articles 
may remember that within a thousand 
years of the death of King Amenemhat the 
ground once sacred to his cult marked the 
site of a flourishing town, whose buildings 
overlaid the earlier structures and even in- 
vaded the slopes of the ruined pyramid 
itself. The presence of these house walls 
so low down the slope showed that the town 
covered a much wider area than we had 
originally supposed, and incidentally was a 
source of considerable embarrassment at 
this early stage of the work, when our one 
desire was to find a spot that was free from 
remains of any kind. It necessitated the 
complete clearance of a strip wide enough 
to take the double line of railway, which had 
to be photographed, noted, and planned 
before the track could be laid. This done, 
the lines were gradually carried in to the 
corner of the pyramid, and later extended 
for a considerable distance along its south- 
ern face. The photograph in Fig. 1, taken 
from the corner of the pyramid, shows the 
appearance of the ground after this pre- 
liminary clearing had been finished, and the 
railway established; that in Fig. 2, taken 
from the same point of view, shows the 
work in its concluding stages. The first 
photograph was taken during the time of 
the irrigation floods, which this year, owing 
to the bursting of a canal bank, were much 
more extensive than usual, and for a time 
seemed likely to wash away a considerable 
portion of the modern village of Lisht 
nearby. As the railway got into working 
order, the force of workmen was gradually 
increased, so that from the end of Novem- 
ber, when the system was fully established, 
till the middle of February, when the work 
was transferred to the southern pyramid, 
a gang of about two hundred men and boys 
was kept constantly employed (Fig 3). 

This excavation, though it failed, as we 
shall see later, in one of its main objectives, 
was of very varied interest, and resulted 
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in the acquisition of a good deal of impor- 
tant material. In the first place a large area 
of the town site was laid bare. The houses, 
of crude brick, the walls of which varied 
from a single brick to about two metres in 
height, must for the most part have been 
simple one-story buildings, though two had 
remains of staircases, leading either to an 
upper story, or to the roof. The streets 
were narrow and irregular, mere passage- 
ways between the houses, and the town 
when lived in must have presented very 
much the same appearance as a modern 
village, built, as they so often are, upon the 
slopes of a mound. In addition to the 
houses there were numerous silos, some 
contemporary with the town, in use as 
store-bins for corn and so forth, others 
apparently belonging to a still later date, 
built as receptacles for the mummified re- 
mains of sacred animals. It became 
evident fairly early in the excavation that 
this part of the town was of definitely earlier 
date than that already cleared to the east 
and north of the pyramid: from our present 
evidence we should judge that the late occu- 
pation of the site began towards the end 
of the Intermediate Period, and lasted up 
to about the Twenty-second Dynasty. 
Scattered around and above the houses 
we found an enormous number of the 
usual household objects — flint knives, sickles 
and scrapers, bronze needles, harpoons, 
fish-hooks and other implements, beads, 
dolls, animals in pottery and faience, net- 
sinkers, drill-caps, spindle-whorls, and so 
on . In Fig. 1 4 are shown a dish and a comb of 
wood which belong to this date. It was 
noticeable that in this part of the town — a 
sign of the difference in date — hardly any 
fragments of glass were found. 

Beneath the house walls, and in some 
cases only to be got at by destroying the 
walls themselves, were the Twelfth Dy- 
nasty burial-pits. Many of these pits 
must originally have been covered by more 
or less elaborate superstructures, but these 
had for the most part either disappeared 
altogether or been denuded to the bare 
foundations, a contributory cause to their 
destruction being the fact that the majority 
of the house walls were built of earlier 
bricks reused. One important mastaba- 



tomb, however, was found, which presented 
some curious features of construction. For 
this reason, and because it affords a good 
example of the alternations of hope and dis- 
appointment with which an excavator has 
to contend, we purpose to give a detailed 
description of it. It was situated at the 
south-east corner of the pyramid, as near to 
it as the platform wall would allow, and 
immediately south of the mastaba of Ante- 
faker, found in our first season's work. The 
Plan in Fig. 4 shows the general arrange- 
ment of the tomb. Of the tomb proper 
only the foundations and a certain amount 
of the pavement were left, together with 
the remains of an elaborate system of drain- 
age, which seems to have encircled the 
tomb and to have been carried away to the 
south. It stood within an enclosure, formed 
on the west by the pyramid platform-wall, 
and on the other three sides by walls of 
crude brick. In the east enclosure wall, 
opposite to the entrance to the tomb, there 
were traces of the foundations of what 
must have been a stone gateway. From 
this gate a causeway sloped down to the 
wall of a second enclosure, and thence 
it continued to a point not yet determined 
in the lower slope. Within the enclosure 
walls there were a number of supplement- 
ary pits, and on either side of the causeway 
there were remains of serpentine and other 
walls which seem to have formed part of a 
systematic leveling of the ground in front 
of the tomb. 

Fig. 5 shows the foundations and pave- 
ment of the tomb proper as they appeared 
when first excavated. It will be noted that 
whereas all round the structure and at the 
far (eastern) end the pavement level was 
still fairly well preserved, the western side 
of the interior was rough, and had no paving 
stones in position at all. Beneath these 
rough foundation blocks there was a solid 
cube of brickwork, extending right down to 
bed-rock, clearly the support of a building 
of considerable weight. Beyond the east- 
ern wall of this brick cube, and sunk in the 
pavement, there was an offering tank, 
visible in the photograph, on either side of 
which there were bases for columns. Evi- 
dently, then, the tomb consisted of a solid 
mastaba, or from the shape more probably 
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a pyramid, with a colonnaded chapel on its 
eastern face. No trace of a pit was visible, 
either within the area of the tomb proper, 
or, as is frequently the case in Twelfth 
Dynasty mastabas, immediately outside 
its northern face, and it was at this point 
that we first began to have visions of the 
possibility of an intact burial, with a shaft- 
entrance concealed beneath the pavement. 



On January 15th, at about twelve and a 
half metres below the pavement level, the 
bottom of the shaft was reached, under 
conditions which seemed to promise a com- 
plete realization of our hopes. At the west 
end of the pit there was a bricked-up door- 
way; on the south side there was a second 
doorway, concealed by masonry; and in 
the floor there was a third opening of some 




FIG. 3. THE PROGRESS OF THE WORK 



That such a shaft actually did exist was 
soon determined by experimental boring 
from outside, and, its position once deter- 
mined, enough of the paving stones were 
removed to enable it to be cleared. The 
direction of this pit — shown in dotted line 
on the ground plan — was curiously askew 
to the axis of the superstructure, and it will 
be noticed that one of the columns was built 
directly over it, a proof that the chapel at 
any rate was built after the pit had been 
filled in. The upper part of the pit was 
lined with brickwork, and at either end, 
for about a third of the length, the brick 
walls were carried up to form an arch over 
it. The pit-filling, consisting of sand and 
limestone chip, was cleared by means of 
rope and baskets (see snapshot in Fig. 6). 



kind, covered by three heavy slabs of stone. 
So far everything had gone well and the 
burials to all seeming were intact, but there 
was still a factor to be reckoned with — the 
subterranean water which had stopped us 
in the pyramid and in several of the deeper 
pits. The floor of the pit was above water 
level, and it remained to be seen whether 
the chambers were constructed on the same 
level, or whether they went still deeper. 
We had not long to remain in doubt, for in 
each case, as we removed the blocking, a 
stone or piece of brick fell inwards, and a 
resultant splash gave a decided answer to 
the question. For the moment nothing 
more could be done. Behind the blocking 
of the western doorway there was a long 
sloping passage, dry at the top, but com- 
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pletely submerged at a distance in of about 
five metres (see Fig. 7); while the stone 
slabs over the hole in the floor and the 
masonry on the south side concealed, not 
two separate chambers as had been sup- 
posed, but one, the principal chamber of 
the tomb. At this stage in the clearing, 
when so much was hidden under water, the 
system of blocking seemed curiously com- 
plicated and unintelligible, but later, as 
will appear, it explained itself. 

The next move was to try to get rid of 
the water by pumping. We had in camp, 
brought out primarily for use in the 
pyramid, an eight horse-power boiler and a 
two-inch pulsometer, a plant which we con- 
sidered big enough to take care of any 
water that we might be likely to encounter. 
With the aid of a Greek mechanic from 
Cairo this was fitted together, the pulso- 
meter was lowered to the bottom of the 
shaft, and on the morning of February 12th 
we started pumping, hoping that by midday 
at latest we should have cleared out the 
three or four metres of water that we knew 
must be in the tomb, and be able to get 
into the chambers. It was an under- 
estimate. Half an hour's pumping reduced 
the level of the water by fifteen centi- 
metres, but further than that it would not 
go. The chambers were constructed in a 
soft stratum of rock, and the inflow was 
much faster than we had anticipated, so 
that at fifteen centimetres the pressure 
became too great, and the water came in 
just as fast as the pump could take it out. 
Clearly a more powerful pump was required 
and we secured, through the kindness of the 
Egyptian Public Works Department, the 
loan of a second boiler and pump, which it 
was hoped might work in combination with 
our own. 

Meanwhile, there being always the pos- 
sibility that the chambers had been 
plundered by means of a forced passage 
from a neighboring pit, the supplementary 
pits of relations or dependents within the 
enclosure walls of the mastaba had all been 
cleared, and had revealed no danger point, 
with one exception. This was a small 
square shaft, some distance away from the 
north-east corner of the mastaba, and only 
differing from the other shafts in that it 



was smaller and more insignificant looking. 
It did, however, go down deeper than the 
others, so deep that we were stopped by 
water; and as, while the pump was work- 
ing, there came to view the entrance to a 
chamber or passage of some kind to the 
south, we began to have suspicions as to 
whether it might not have some connection 
with the main tomb. The question was 
solved for us in somewhat dramatic fashion. 
The men working in the shaft were in- 
structed to clear the entrance to this pas- 
sage as far as the water would allow them. 
While doing this one of them conceived 
the foolhardy idea of investigating this 
passage — it was only about half a metre high 
and the same in width — under water. He 
got into the passage, found he could not 
turn round or get back, and finally, after 
sliding at full length for a distance of about 
five metres, came out, badly frightened and 
half drowned, in the main shaft where the 
pump was working. Later, when the pas- 
sage was clear of water, I had occasion for 
measuring purposes to crawl down myself, 
and found it no easy matter. I preferred 
not to think what it must have felt like 
under water, with the possibility of being 
brought up short, any moment, by some- 
thing which blocked the passage, and pre- 
vented any movement either way. 

That this passage was actually an in- 
tegral part of the tomb, and not a mere 
plunderer's forced entrance, we discovered 
later. It was sufficient for the present to 
know that there was an entrance of some 
kind, and that our hopes of an untouched 
burial, so far at least as the southern 
chamber was concerned, had been reduced 
to a minimum. The western chamber, 
however, was still, so far as we could judge, 
absolutely intact. This will be easier to 
understand if we anticipate a little, and 
describe briefly the subterranean construc- 
tion of the tomb as we were able later to 
make it out. We must refer to the plans 
and sections in Fig. 4. Section A-B and the 
North-South Plan show the connection 
between the main pit (on the right) and 
the small supplementary pit (on the left). 
It will be noticed in the section that on the 
south side of the main pit a large cut was 
made in the rock, sloping downwards at an 
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FIG. 5. FOUNDATIONS OF MASTABA 493 




FIG. 6. THE CLEARING OF THE SHAFT 
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acute angle, and that this cut was after- 
wards filled, and the side of the pit faced up 
again with masonry. The reason for this 
is obvious. The cut served in the first in- 
stance as a construction passage in the 
excavation of the burial chamber, and 
secondly facilitated the lowering of a heavy 
stone sarcophagus. The chamber finished 
and the sarcophagus in position, there was 



that they had been drawn out of the pas- 
sage by plunderers. The blocks for the 
northern part of the passage were found 
in the chamber of the supplementary pit. 
The pit within the mastaba area was thus, 
so far as the main burial was concerned, a 
mere construction shaft. When it was 
filled, and it had to be filled to allow the 
chapel to be built over it, the entrance to 




FIG. 7. PASSAGE LEADING TO WEST CHAMBER 



no longer need for a large opening, so a low 
passage, just large enough to admit the 
actual burial, was constructed, and the 
space above refilled. A continuation of 
the burial passage, on the north side of the 
pit, connected with the small pit. At the 
bottom of the main shaft (see also Section 
C-D) a small chamber was hollowed out. 
This was doubtless intended to magazine, 
until such time as they should be required, 
the blocks of stone with which the burial 
passage was to be sealed up. That they 
were ever actually used for this purpose is 
more than doubtful, for when we entered 
the tomb they were still neatly arranged 
on either side of the magazine, with never 
a chisel or hammer mark on them to show 



the burial passage was protected by means 
of the three large slabs of stone which we 
referred to at an early stage of the clearing 
as 'covering an opening in the floor/ 
Section C-D and the East-West Plan show 
the method in which these slabs were laid, 
and the long sloping passage leading to the 
west chamber. The small chamber at the 
east end of the pit was empty when found, 
and was probably never intended for use 
as a burial chamber. 

By the beginning of May the second 
pump and boiler were installed, and we 
were ready for a further attempt on the 
water, the level of which was now about a 
metre lower than it had been when the 
tomb was first entered. We tried first to 
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use both pumps simultaneously, but found 
we could not raise a sufficient head of steam 
to keep them running evenly. The new 
boiler was a little too small to feed the 
pump successfully at such a depth, and 
not even by forcing — our Greek mechanic 
had ideas on the subject of safety valves, 
and effectually stopped this one from inter- 
fering by anchoring it down with heavy 
blocks of stone — could we make it do the 
work. We therefore disconnected the 
smaller pump and harnessed both boilers 
to the larger one, which, thus reinforced, 
worked steadily at its maximum capacity, 
and threw a beautiful stream of water. It 
soon became evident, however, that we 
had enormously underestimated the volume 
of water with which we had to deal. The 
first pump, it will be remembered, reduced 
the level of the water by fifteen centi- 
metres. This one went down forty, and 
then it too reached its sticking point. We 
could get into the entrance of the lower 
burial passage, but the chamber was to all 
intents and purposes as far beyond our 
reach as when the tomb was first opened. 
There remained the upper chamber, the 
one which plunderers had never entered, 
and in which we hoped to find the burial of 
the wife. From the water's edge in the 
passage nothing could be seen, but on 
stripping and wading in it was found that 
a small chamber opened out to the south, 
and that there was just enough space be- 
tween roof and water to allow entrance 
into it (see Section C-D). We advanced 
cautiously at first, to avoid damaging any- 
thing that there might be on the floor, and 
groped around in search of the sarcopha- 
gus and Canopic box. To our surprise not 
a trace of either could be found, nor, though 
we cleared away the pieces of broken ceiling 
that had fallen into the water, and sounded 
the whole floor, could we detect the pres- 
ence of a sunken sarcophagus, buried, as 
sometimes happens in Twelfth Dynasty 
tombs, under the floor. We then noticed 
for the first time that the sides and floor of 
the chamber, in strange contrast to those of 
the passage, were rough and irregular, and 
the truth was borne in upon us. The 
chamber was unfinished and had never 
been used. 



These pumping operations which oc- 
cupied so much of our time during the 
season were not, as might appear at first 
sight, mere useless labor. On the contrary, 
the experience we gained from them will be 
of the greatest use to us in our future work 
at Lisht, and will save us a lot of prelimin- 
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FIG. 8. LIMESTONE STATUETTE 

ary experiment when we come to deal with 
the pyramid chambers. We know now 
that the rock in which the chambers of the 
deeper pits were constructed was soft, 
porous, and fissured, so that pumping in 
any one particular spot tends to drain the 
whole district. The water in our west 
chamber was cleared, not by direct pump- 
ing, but by gradual draining, through some 
six or seven metres of rock, into the lower 
passage, where the pump was working. 1 

1 This explains the difference in water level 
between the west passage and the pit shown in 
Section C-D. 
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Even in pits at a considerable distance from 
the present mastaba an appreciable lower- 
ing of the water level could be noted. We 
were enabled, in the case of a large shaft, 
which had hitherto baffled us, to scramble 
into the chamber, and found there a fine 
granite sarcophagus, which we hope even- 
tually to be able to raise. It will not be 
necessary then to move a pump around 



description of the other Twelfth Dynasty 
pits, of which about a hundred and thirty 
were cleared. None of these contained in- 
tact burials, but in many of them valuable 
objects were found. Two pits in parti- 
cular should be noted. In the filling of 
one of them there were two perfect stat- 
uettes in stone, and eight broken ones, 
the curious thing about these latter being 
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POTTERY 




FIG. II. MAGICAL WAND, IVORY 



from one pit to another. A much larger 
plant will be needed, but, this once in- 
stalled, it should be feasible to work all the 
pits within a large area from a single sta- 
tion. It may even be possible to effect an 
entrance into the pyramid itself by means 
of pumping from without. 

The account of the work on this mastaba, 
over-long perhaps, has left small space for 



that in every case it was the upper part 
that was preserved, and never the base. 
They clearly had nothing to do with the pit 
in which they were found, but were collected 
by somebody for purposes of his own, and 
thrown there for safety. The other pit be- 
longed to an important official named 
Ameny. In it were found his signet ring 
(Fig. 13), a most sumptuous specimen of its 
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kind, in gold and green jasper, his stone 
ushabti-figure, a set of faience vases and 
figurines on a tile of the same material 
(Fig. 17), and a number of other objects. 
This ushabti and a second found elsewhere 
were both inscribed with what must be the 
earliest instances known of regular ushabti 
formulae, for Twelfth Dynasty examples 



Sit-khonsu (Frontispiece), and a finely 
worked slab of mastaba relief, which had 
been reused in a doorway of the later town 
(Fig. 12). ^ 

In addition to the cemetery work a cer- 
tain amount of general clearing in connec- 
tion with the pyramid was carried out. 
On the east side a considerable space was 




FIG. 13. SIGNET RING OF AMENY 




FIG. 14. WOODEN COMB AND DISH 



as a rule bear nothing but the name and 
titles of the owner. One of them is parti- 
cularly interesting, for it begins with the 
regular funerary invocation, and breaks off 
from it into the ushabti formula. Of other 
objects we may note a fine statuette in 
hard limestone (Fig. 8), a gold weight in 
porphyry inscribed with the cartouche of 
Senusert I (Fig. 9), a very curious pottery 
head with closed eyes, which had ap- 
parently been used as a jar-stopper (Fig. 
10), an ivory magical wand, with deli- 
cately incised animal and human figures 
(Fig. 11), a nicely worked stela, dedicated 
jointly to a second Ameny and his wife 



cleared between the enclosure wall and the 
pyramid itself. None of the casing blocks 
were found in position, but the pavement 
was for the most part well preserved. A 
section of this pavement is shown in Fig. 1 5, 
and it will be noted that one of its stones 
was inscribed. It was a block of Old King- 
dom mastaba relief, stolen by Amenemhat 
for reuse in his pyramid. The ground im- 
mediately north of the temple was also in- 
vestigated, and a portion of the pyramid 
construction ramp was discovered. In the 
floor of this ramp (see Fig. 16) wooden 
beams were sunk, to facilitate the progress 
of the heavier blocks of stone. Further 
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FIG. 15. OLD KINGDOM BLOCK REUSED IN PYRAMID PAVEMENT 




FIG. l6. PYRAMID CONSTRUCTION RAMP 
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work in this particular spot is needed next 
season, and it is also proposed to clear the 
west side of the pyramid, where we have 
reason to believe the tombs of the members 
of the king's family were situated. 



The general direction of this work at the 
north pyramid was in the hands of Mr. 
Ambrose Lansing and the present writer. 
The plans and architectural drawings were 
made by Mr. Lindsley F. Hall. 




FIG. 17. MODELS ON A TILE, FAIENCE 



ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 



A RECENT GIFT FOR THE 
EGYPTIAN DEPARTMENT.— 
The Museum has recently received 
from Mrs. Edward J.Tytus a muni- 
ficent gift in memory of her son, Robb de 
Peyster Tytus,who died on August 14, 191 3. 

Robb de Peyster Tytus was born in 1876, 
and, after being prepared for college at 
St. Mark's School, was graduated from 
Yale College in the class of 1897. After 
graduation he spent several years abroad, 
studying art in London, Paris, and Munich, 
and in 1903 he received the degree of 
Master of Arts from Yale. In 191 1 he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London. 

From 1899 t0 I 9°3 ne conducted excava- 
tions in Egypt, principally in cooperation 
with Percy E. Newberry on the site of the 
Palace of Amenhotep III, at Thebes, the 
results of which he published in a Prelimin- 
ary Report on the Reexcavation of the 
Palace of Amenhotep III, illustrated by 
himself in color. 



It was owing to Mr. Tytus's friendly in- 
terest in our Metropolitan Museum Egyp- 
tian Expedition that, in 1910, when it 
seemed unlikely owing to his condition of 
health that he would ever be able to carry 
through to completion the work which he 
had undertaken on the excavation of the 
palace, he transferred his concession to our 
Museum Expedition, with the consent of 
the Egyptian authorities, and the work 
there has since been continued with results 
of much interest and importance. 1 

In the spring of the present year his 
mother, Mrs. Edward J. Tytus, during a 
visit to Cairo, expressed the wish to under- 
take, as a memorial to her son, some part 
of the work in Egypt of our Museum 
Expedition. 

In view both of her son's particular 
interest in the site of Thebes and of a 
program of work which our Expedition 
had already begun there with the hope of 
development on a broader and more com- 

1 cf. Bulletin for October, 1912. 
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